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In Harmony with 
Taste, Custom and Law 


There are many fine churches in the country where you will notice how 
appropriately the Dome Shaped Sanctuary Globe matches the beauty and 
dignity of its surroundings. 

_ This particular lamp is an original Will & Baumer creation. It was de- 
signed to conform to the current trend in Tabernacle construction and to 
serve as an efficient fixture for another Will & Baumer development — the 
Lux Domini Sanctolite in the bottle style container — the first commercially 
oo blend of pure olive oil and pure beeswax to comply with Canon 

i. 

Together, lamp and light form a liturgical combination that speaks good 
taste, abides by ecclesiastical custom and conforms strictly to canonical 
requirements. 
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chosen by Fr. Davis in his forthright pres- 
entation of “Five Live Problems for Cath- 
lics” (AM. 5/12). Statistics showing the 
regrettable scarcity of American Catholic 
Philosophical Association members who are 
also members of the American Philosophical 
Association present a somewhat misleading 


picture. ; 
To be fully accurate, such a picture 
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Catholics the opposite of a “ghetto mental- 
ity” lies in active professional participation 
in the latter group and not in the APA, 
which, if not “anti,” is singularly disinter- 
ested in metaphysics. 
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educating choirmen, its principal instru- 
ment has been precisely the White List of 
approved music. I have always felt sym- 
pathy for the gentlemen entrusted with the 
delicate task of passing on music suitable 
for divine worship. .. . 

Mr. Hume, however, seemingly does not 
understand that a White List is a negative 
sort of thing. It says nothing concerning the 
artistic merits of the composition and is not 
to be construed as a recommendation. It is 
merely an indication that in the opinion of 
the committee the composition is free of the 
objectionable features proscribed by the 
Motu Proprio of St. Pius X. 

I have not yet seen Fr. Woollen’s “Mass 
in the Major Modes,” but if it is like his 
“Missa Melismatica,” I am not surprised 
that it should not have been included in 
the White List... . 

About dissonant music: I am sick and 
tired of being bored at concerts and then 
reading the critics’ evasive comments the 
following morning —“astringent,” “dynam- 
ic,” “bracing,” “powerful.” When will they 
give us something that can justly be called 
“gracious,” “melodious,” “pleasing,” “richly 
harmonious”? 

In the Catholic Choirmaster I am only 
insisting that there is a certain objectivity 
about the beautiful. I should be interested 
in Mr. Hume’s opinion on the point. 

( Rev.) RicHarp GINDER 
Editor, Catholic Choirmaster 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eprror: May we congratulate AMERICA on 
having printed Paul Hume’s May 19 arti- 
cle, “Music in Church”? Mr. Hume’s force- 
ful presentation of a professional musi- 
cian’s point of view on a much-discussed 
topic was appreciated. 
THEODORE N. MARIER 
Editor, Caecilia, a Review 
of Catholic Church and 
School Music 
Boston, Mass. 


Eprror: Take heart, Mr. Hume! Our 12- 
year-old daughter, who is a member of the 
St. Philip Neri grammar-school choir, never 
heard of “Mother Dear, O Pray for Me” or 
“Goodnight, Sweet Jesus” 

When I asked her about “Adoro Te 
Devote” and “Salve Regina,” she sang both 
for me—in Latin! 

Keep up your excellent work. 

Chicago, Ill. (Mrs.) J. R. Cronin 





Time for @ 
Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 


Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities, 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you’d like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you’re a customer or 
not. 


If you’d like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


WALTER A, SCHOLL 
Department NA-27 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 








Current Comment 





FRONTIERS OF RELIGION 


Book Blow-Up in the 
Philippines 


José Rizal, executed in Manila on 
Dec. 30, 1896 for rebellion against the 
Spanish regime, is the George Washing- 
ton of the Philippines. For many years 
a quasi-freethinker and anticlerical, he 
was reconciled to the Church in his 
later days and died most piously, re- 
pudiating “whatever in my works, writ- 
ings, publications and conduct has been 
contrary to my status as a son of the 
Church.” 

Among those writings were two 
books, Noli Me Tangere and El Fili- 
busterismo, which contain consistent 
and overt attacks on Catholic dogmas. 
On April 5, the Philippine Senate’s 
Committee on Education recommended 
to the Senate the immediate adoption 
of a bill that would make the reading 
of these books compulsory in all public 
and private schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and penalize administrators 
and teachers who would fail to comply. 

The Philippine hierarchy immedi- 
ately issued a joint statement and pro- 
test (cf. Philippine Herald, April 23), 
pointing out in strong and measured 
tones that such a “law” would be a 
flagrant violation of the rights and 
duties of individual consciences, since 
the books fall under the category of 
reading forbidden to Catholics by vir- 
tue of Canon 1399. 

The Philippine situation reminds us 
that only by vigilance can we keep 
Caesar in check. His tendency is always 
to grasp what is not his. 


Anti-Church Tactics in Poland 


Things are seldom what they seem 
under communism and this is more true 
now than ever before. In the captive 
countries the Red regimes are trying 
to mask their anti-religious policy, 
without really changing it. A recent 
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study of. Communist tactics in the 
post-Stalin era in Poland shows how the 
Government attempts to present a false 
and confusing picture of freedom of 
the Church. The report was published 
by the Inter-Catholic Press Agency 
(IC), on the basis of recent informa- 
tion. 

For instance, the Red regime 1) tol- 
erates a few schools in which religion 
is taught, while in the greater number 
catechizing is forbidden or rendered 
impossible; 2) leaves Church authori- 
ties in a few dioceses unmolested, 
while it puts pressure upon the rest; 
3) builds churches with state funds, 
while it creates chaos in parish organi- 
zation by withholding its approval for 
new pastors; 4) allows religious books 
to be published in a large number of 
titles, but restricts the number of 
copies printed. 

In these and other ways the Com- 
munist chiefs in Poland construct a 
facade of religious freedom by which 
charges can be countered and the 
unwary misled. In the meantime, they 
push their campaign to take over, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the ecclesiastical 
administration of the Church in Poland. 
This program, warns IC, is “coming 
along swiftly.” There can be no real 
relaxation of tension between East and 
West so long as this policy to oppress 
the Church continues, least of all when 
it is supported by calculated deception. 


The Ever New Apostolate 


The infinite adaptability of the 
Church in meeting the apostolic needs 
of an era receives new illustration in 
the work of a recently founded (1945) 
religious congregation of nuns _ in 
France. They are the Handmaids of 
the Lamb of God, a _non-cloistered 
group which, according to its constitu- 
tions, receives candidates no matter 
what the state of their health. The 


seriously or slightly handicapped, the 
weak and infirm or the healthy and 1. 
bust receive an equal welcome, and en. 
gage, as far as they can, in active work 
In this the work of the new orde 
differs from the Congregation of Jes 
Crucified (cf. AM. 10/15/55 p. 58), 
which receives only handicapped candi. 
dates. These lead a contemplative life 
In the Handmaids, those who ar 
capable engage in social work—the 
nursing of the sick, the teaching of 
catechism, etc.—while the incapacitated 
pray for the success of the work. 
Seven American girls, three of then 
blind, one a cripple and three in good 
health, have already entered the 
motherhouse at Brest, France. Bishop 
Francis R. Cotton of Owensboro, Ky, 
has invited the Handmaids into his 
diocese, where they will be assigned ty 
work among the sick in the poorest sec. 
tions. In France there are 160 nuns in 
eleven houses, where, as the Mother 
General, Mother Marie Jean, states 
“the healthy Sisters do the hardest 
work, the weak doing what they can 
with the joy of being helpful.” 
The Church in the United States wil 
be blessed and enriched by the advent 
of these selfless apostles. 


Mission to Migrant Workers 


For some years past a Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for the Spanish Speaking ha 
been active in the Southwestern States 
looking after the spiritual and temporal 
needs of the hundreds of thousands of 
migrant workers who annually cross the 
border from Mexico. Archbishop Rob 
ert E. Lucey of San Antonio recently 
estimated that over a million persons, 
including the families of migrants, 
would enter the country from Mexico 
this summer, 

The occasion of the archbishop’s esti: 
mate was the first meeting of the newly 
formed Northern Extension of the Bisl- 
ops’ Committee, held in the last week 
of April at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
problem of migrant agricultural worker 
is now no longer a purely Southwestert 
one. The tide of men, women and 
children moves north with the season 
crops. The archbishop noted that Cath 
olic efforts to care for the migrant 
were little and late compared to th 
work of Protestants. 
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Rev. James A. Hickey, director of the 
Mexican Apostolate in the Diocese of 
Saginaw, Mich., urged the formation of 
local lay committees to cooperate in 
the Church’s apostolate to the migrant 
workers. This cooperation would take 
the form of organizing educational, 
health, welfare, recreational and _ re- 
ligious programs, 

It is not only the fields of grain and 
fruits and vegetables that are white 
for the harvest. And the Lord of the 
Harvest is looking for laborers, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Music in America 


In a recent book with the above title 
(Doubleday, $2.75), Jacques Barzun, 
dean of the Graduate School at Colum- 
bia University, discovers that “in spite 
of our perennial croaking about Amer- 


ica’s neglect of the arts, this country 
spends more money for music than the 
entire rest of the world.” He thinks 
that this growing love of music is a 
fine thing. 

We agree. Just in case someone may 
think that Mr. Barzun overstates his 
case, here are some figures from a 
recent release by the American Music 
Conference (332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago). There are now more than 
1,100 U. S. symphony orchestras com- 
posed of community neighbors. Almost 
28 million people play a musical instru- 
ment (there were 14 million in 1936). 
Ownership of musical instruments has 
boomed 67 per cent in 20 years; the 
dollar volume in sales has gone up 
fourfold since 1939. In 1947 some 2.5 
million children were taking music 
lessons; now there are 8 million such 
youngsters. 

One very important sidelight is the 
role musical organizations can play in 
helping to solve the problem of delin- 
quency among the young. In Denver, 


for instance, a Junior Police Band was 
formed of boys from “problem” neigh- 
borhoods. More than 2,000 youngsters 
have been members; not one has ever 
appeared in court. 

The next time your neighbor drives 
you to distraction by practising his 
scales, curb your choler for the cause 
of culture. 


Intellectual Point Four 


President Eisenhower chose Baylor 
University in Waco, Texas, and his 
reception of another honorary degree 
there May 25, as the occasion for a 
speech loaded with long-range ideas 
about education and the future of the 
free world. 

Two things are noteworthy about the 
President’s address. First, the sound 
and unimpeachable religious ground on 
which he bases his educational philoso- 
phy; second, his eloquent appeal to our 
universities and private foundations to 


r—Report from Laos 








Laos—Five years ago few people even in Bangkok 
had heard of Vientiane, the little capital of Laos, 
Indochina; today few haven't. This indicates both 
the growing strategic importance of Laos and the 
degree to which in just two years it has been pulled 
from the economic orbit of old Indochina and 
bound to Thailand by new communication lines. 

Laos is in northwest Indochina, a gourd-shaped, 
mountainous region about the size of Idaho, the 
neck of the gourd extending southward along the 
mighty Mekong River. Internal communications are 
extremely bad (fifty miles daily is good time for a 
jeep! ). But all the important towns of the country 
lie on the Thai frontier, so that the fan of roads 
and rail lines which are shooting up through north- 
east Thailand under joint U.S.-Thai development 
will bring desperately needed supplies to a threat- 
ened country. 

A minor shooting war is going on constantly in 
Laos between the Royal Army and Pathet Lao 
(Communist) guerrillas. Limited hospital facilities 
in Vientiane are strained by the flow of wounded 
carried down from the front by helicopter. Both 
sides are weary of the small war, and there is grow- 
ing sympathy in the Laos Government with the idea 
of a compromise solution. The PL terms are disas- 
trous: they demand 1) the ministries of defense, 
interior and finance in a coalition Government; 2) 


integration of PL units into the Royal Army; 3) 
continued control of the two northeastern provinces 
(Sam Neua and Phong Saly), which they have 
held illegally since the Geneva Conference. 

The PL is willing to buy as good a solution as 
possible because, observers report, their supplies 
from the Viet Minh and Red China have dwindled; 
there is internal dissension between nationalist and 
Communist elements of the PL; and because the 
population of the two provinces are growing restive 
under dictatorial rule, which was forced to show its 
hand earlier here than in any other area of Asia. 

Since Vietnam has a strong Government under 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, and has a young, well- 
trained and battle-tried army and the fierce deter- 
mination to resist Communist invasion from Viet- 
Minh territory, it is inevitable that pressure will 
veer away from this firm bastion into a weaker 
sector like Laos. This is the threat that hangs over 
Laos and Southeast Asia today. If Laos should fall 
to the Communists, a sharp red wedge would be 
driven between Vietnam and Thailand, threatening 
Cambodia and the whole of the south. Laos, at the 
moment, is strong chiefly in its rugged terrain and 
poor communications. But the economic build-up 
in process—and the mounting PL internal difficul- 
ties—seem to make Laos one area of Asia in which 
time is on the side of freedom. }- 3.3. 
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collaborate in a vast program of inter- 
national educatior. 

A.sort of “intellectual Point Four,” 
his plan calls for the setting up of 
“adequate institutions of modern tech- 
niques and sciences” in those areas of 
the world where the hunger for know- 
ledge is unsatisfied because of the 
paucity of existing educational facili- 
ties. In no respect, the President 
warned, should these schools have as 
their purpose the transplanting to other 
lands of American attitudes, forms and 
procedures. Rather we should scrupu- 
lously respect the traditions and cul- 
tures of those among whom we would 
work in this gigantic task of “people- 
to-people partnership.” 

Great areas of the world yearn for 
training in science and technology. We 
Americans have the “know-how.” The 
rest of the world looks to us for help 
as they strive to improve their econo- 
mies and create higher standards of 
living. In effect, the President at Baylor 
was calling for an army of secular 
missionaries to teach all nations. 

If this large plan is ever realized, 
we hope that the missioners chosen 
will not only be equipped to teach 
the wonders of technology, but will 
also be girded with what the President 
calls “the first great truth that must 
underlie all our thinking”—the fact that 
“the destiny of man is freedom and jus- 
tice under his Creator.” 


Egypt Recognizes Red China 


In his May 22 press conference Sec- 
retary of State Dulles had a few sharp 
words for Egypt’s Colonel Nasser. The 
Egyptian Premier’s decision to recog- 
nize Red China, said Mr. Dulles, “was 
an action that we regret.” The reproach 
was the first official manifestation of 
irritation over Colonel Nasser’s politick- 
ing since Middle East tensions reached 
new heights as a result of the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal last fall. 

Of itself diplomatic recognition of 
Red China is not an issue which should 
cause a rupture in our own relations 
with a friendly nation. We get along 
with other countries having accredited 
representatives in Peking. What makes 
Egypt's decision disturbing is its pos- 
sible effect in forcing the UN’s hand 
next September when the question of 
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admitting Red China to the world or- 
ganization is sure to be revived. If the 
other Arab nations follow Egypt’s lead 
in granting diplomatic recognition to 
the Peking regime, it will prove that 
much more difficult to vote down any 
such proposal in the UN. 

Moreover, in recognizing Red China, 
Colonel Nasser, whether he is aware of 
it or not, is playing Moscow's game in 
the Middle East. As Fr. Kearney notes 
in his roundup of Asian trouble spots 
in this issue (pp. 260-62), the Krem- 
lin’s aim is to diminish Western influ- 
ence in the area. By granting Red China 
diplomatic recognition, Egypt has 
helped Soviet policy one step ahead. 


Trading with Red China 


On the question of easing the West- 
ern embargo on trade with China, the 
Administration is pinned down by a 
crossfire of British importunings and 
congressional warnings. Obviously play- 
ing for time, the President can only 
hope that Britain will keep a tight rein 
on its trade-hungry businessmen until 
his $4.9-billion foreign-aid bill is safely 
through Congress. 

That is expecting a great deal of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Government, which is 
not without political problems of its 
own. Last February the British Prime 
Minister argued in Washington that it 
made little sense to impose a tighter 
embargo on Red China than the one 
in effect for Soviet Russia and its Euro- 
pean satellites, After all, what could 
the West do to prevent the Soviet 
Union and its puppets from transship- 
ping embargoed goods to their Asiatic 
ally? Mr. Eisenhower agreed to consider 
relaxing the rules for China. 

After waiting three months for an 
answer that never came, Mr. Eden 
announced on May 16 that Britain 
would proceed unilaterally to ease the 
ban on shipments to the Red Chinese. 
It has the right, under the embargo 
agreement with our allies, to do this. 
On the other hand, the President has 
the duty, under the Battle Act, to cut 
off U. S. aid to countries violating the 
embargo rules. He can, however, make 
exceptions if in his judgment the stop- 
ping of aid would harm U. S. se- 
curity. On such exceptions Congress 
tends to look with a fishy eye. The 
President is clearly on the kind of spot 





from which only an influential legisla 


tor like the retiring Sen. Walter Georgg 


can rescue him. 


SUB Plans Begin 


Those who have struggled over the 


years for the principle of guaranteed 
wages had good reason last week ty 
feel vindicated. As General Motors 
Ford and Chrysler made their first 
supplementary unemployment benefi 
payments on June 1, most auto assem. 
bly lines were running part-time or not 
at all, auto dealers were sweating to cut 
topheavy inventories, and about 160, 
000 auto workers were unemployed, 
The need for some sort of guaranteed 
income could scarcely have been more 
dramatically, or more painfully, illus. 
trated. 

Under the SUB plans in the auto 
industry, laid-off workers, after a week 
of waiting, received 65 per cent of their 
weekly take-home pay for a period of 
four weeks. For 22 weeks thereafter, 
if their unemployment lasts that long, 
they receive 60 per cent. The employer 
pays the difference between 65 or 60 
per cent of take-home pay and what- 
ever the State pays in unemployment 
compensation. 

A laid-off auto worker in Detroit, 
for instance, who makes $2.10 an hour 
and has a wife and two children, is 
entitled to a total unemployment bene- 
fit of about $49 a week. Of this the 
State of Michigan pays $42 in unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Because SUB plans are so new, not 
all today’s unemployed auto workers 
are eligible for supplementary pay- 
ments. Even those who are eligible will 
not receive benefits for anything like 
the full 26-week period. Under the 
auto industry’s SUB plans, the employ- 
er’s liability is strictly limited. By pay- 
ing into an SUB trust fund 5 cents an 
hour for every hour worked, he absolves 
his full responsibility. When the fund 
runs dry, the flow of benefits ceases. 





“Paris is not France,” maintained John 
R. McCarthy in the March 24 AMERICA. 
But “Paris is in France,” Val R. Lorwin 
will contend in next week's issue. He 
will draw attention to some features of 
French life which he thinks Mr. Me- 
Carthy did not sufficiently stress. 
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Washington Front 





Many newsmen and other observers in Washington 
have come to the conclusion that it takes stout hearts 
and steady nerves to follow the goings-on here and 
abroad. I list a few, with comments: 

Item. The known feuds within the Pentagon over the 
respective roles and missions of Army, Navy and Air 
Force burst out into the open with the leaking to the 
press of staff papers which revealed a serious situation. 
Then, to quiet the furor, Defense Secretary Wilson 
paraded out all his top civilian and military aides for a 
press conference. To be brutally frank, an anonymous 
group of obviously well-informed and sharp-tongued 


‘ correspondents made monkeys out of the brass, as the 


stenographic report proves. It took some wise and re- 
assuring words from President Eisenhower to settle the 
matter, at least temporarily. 

Item. Foreign military and civilian aid. The Ad- 
ministration’s bill was for nearly $5 billion. Out of this 
the House excised $1.1 billions. Hence the query: when 
so much is involved, does anybody really know whether 
$5 billion is too much or $3.8 is too little? Of course 
not; it’s a gamble. 

Item. Public housing. The Administration asked for 
$5,000 units a year for two years. The House wants 
135,000 a year for five years. Even the latter figure is 


Underscorings 


obviously inadequate, according to all the experts. But 
has it any chance of passing? Observers think not, in 
an election year. 

Item. The farm bill, now passed in its second form 
and sent to the President for signature. But does any- 
body know how much partisan politics entered into the 
President’s veto of the first, bad as it was, or into the 
Democratic-Republican bloc’s passing of the second? In . 
an election year the farmer is always the darling of 
politicians. Most farmers, to my knowledge, don’t like 
it. Besides, the bill will penalize city consumers, after 
the election. 

Item. The Middle East. Query: are we really for 
peace there, are we really trying to be neutral between 
Arabs and Israeli, are we actually backing up the Is- 
raeli, or are we really most concerned with the immense 
oil reserves in that area? Nobody, including the Ad- 
ministration, seems to have made up his mind. Mean- 
while, a policy of drift. 

And so it goes in Washington. The main reason 
seems to me to be indecision, both in the Administra- 
tion and in Congress. We have not announced a firm 
foreign policy, but are wafted this way and that (flex- 
ible is the official semantic). On the domestic front 
the chief sentiment is fear: of many regional, racial, 
industrial and labor interests. The coming elections 
seem to promise just so much confusion. God help the 
poor voter, who has to make up his‘ mind! 

WILFRID PARSONS 


the program. The company is always 
glad to be put in touch with blind stu- 
dents whom it can help. Donations by 
those interested in the blind, to defray 





costs of supplies, equipment, etc., will 





XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, 
will be the scene, June 14-16, of the 
second Conference on the Theology 
and Practice of Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The conference, intended chiefly 
for Sisters, Brothers and laity, is co- 
sponsored by the university and the 
Chicago Regional Office of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. It should be especially 
timely this year in view of Pope Pius 
XII’s encyclical Haurietis Aquas of May 
15 on the biblical, patristic and theo- 
logical foundations of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. For information write 
to the conference director, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 


> MARTIN QUIGLEY, president of 
the Quigley Publishing Co. and chief 
editor of a group of publications that 
includes Motion Picture Herald, was 
decorated May 28 by Pope Pius XII 
with the Cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, 
in recognition of his years of work in 
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the interests of better motion pictures. 
He recently published an article in 
AMERICA on the Motion Picture Produc- 
tion Code. 


p> At Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, on May 24 died Rev. John C. 
Friedl, S.J., 57, long active in the field 
of industrial relations. He founded an 
Institute of Social Order at Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Mo., in 1939 and 
in 1949 inaugurated there one of the 
first undergraduate courses in the 
United States leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in industrial relations. 


p> BLIND COLLEGE STUDENTS are 
helped by the free Braille textbooks 
issued by the National Braille Press, 
Inc., 88 St. Stephen Street, Boston 15. 
Catholic college students (e.g., in Bos- 
ton College, Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
etc.) are among the beneficiaries of 


be very welcome. Volunteers do the 
transcription into Braille. 


p>SATURDAY NIGHT moviegoers in 
Muenster or Cuxhaven in West Ger- 
many have only to dial a number to 
obtain the equivalent of our Legion 
of Decency rating on a film. The ser- 
vice is provided by the Catholic Film 
League, organized by the German hi- 
erarchy in 1951. 


p FOUR READING LISTS, for pu- 
pils in primary and secondary schools, 
have been prepared by the Catholic 
School Board of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. Each list contains 250 titles. 
The first three lists (kindergarten- 
grade 3; grades 4-6; grades 7-8) cost 
5¢ each, or 84¢ each for 100 or more. 
The secondary-school list costs 25¢ a 
copy, 20¢ each for 50 or more (125 
N. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13). C. K. 
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Editorials 





Persisting Need for Foreign Aid 


What the House Foreign Affairs Committee does about 
a foreign-aid bill is by no means an infallible indication 
of the mood of Congress as a whole. There is no point, 
then, in becoming unduly excited over the billion-dollar 
slash which the committee voted on May 22 in the Ad- 
ministration’s $4.9-billion mutual-assistance bill. It is 
still early in the legislative game, and in matters of this 
kind the Senate, which has yet to act, is traditionally 
more international-minded, and more liberal with 
money, than is the House. 

Yet, what happened in the House committee leaves 
no room at all for complacency. The vote to cut military 
aid from $3 to $2 billion was 18 to 11. Furthermore, it 
was a bipartisan vote. The motion to make the slash was 
offered by Rep. James G. Fulton, a Pennsylvania Re- 
publican. It was supported by the committee’s Demo- 
cratic chairman, Rep. James P. Richards of South 
Carolina. 

What's behind the new chilliness in Congress toward 
foreign aid? Is there a growing disposition en Capitol 
Hill to take at face value the Kremlin’s switch from 
threats and insults to sweetness and light? Do the legis- 


lators believe that the danger from communism has . 


receded? Are they being tempted to have a last vote- 
catching, election-year fling at isolationism? 

Except for a possible increase in isolationist senti- 
ment, the answer to those questions is No. By and 
large Congress knows that it is still necessary, in Mr. 
Eisenhower's words, “to help fortify the economic and 
military strength of the free world.” That has been our 
non-partisan national objective ever since the start of 
the Marshall Plan. Nobody in Congress seriously wants 
to abandon it now. However discouraging the House 
committee vote was, it must not be understood as a 


vote against the principles of foreign aid and collective 
security. 

What appears to be bothering many in Congress is a 
combination of factors. There is a feeling that the Ad- 
ministration has not shown much imagination in coun- 
tering the new Soviet emphasis on economic penetra- 
tion. There is some resentment over alleged lack of 
French interest in Nato and over British cuts in defense 
spending. There is talk of waste. Among Democrats 
there is a tendency to punish the Administration for its 
well-publicized “economies” in foreign aid. Though the 
Administration did cut its annual requests for funds, it 
maintained a high level of foreign aid by using unex- 
pended appropriations from past years. Now, say the 
Democrats, the pipelines are running dry and the Presi- 
dent wants $4.9 billion. Last year he asked for only $2.7 
billion. 

Even if all these complaints are justified, they still do 
not add up to a legitimate case for reducing foreign 
aid. How.important do they seem when placed side by 
side with Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther’s recent warning 
about Soviet intentions? On May 25, the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Nato forces told the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York: 

I invite your attention to the fact that eleven out 
of twelve major speeches at the 20th Congress of 
the Communist party last winter gave the dis- 
memberment of Nato as the principal objective of 
Soviet policy. 

If the dissolution of Nato remains Moscow’s number- 
one objective, should not its preservation continue to be 
our chief foreign concern? Any Congressman who 
answers Yes to that question will vote to restore the 
imprudent cuts Mr. Richards’ committee has made. 


The Algerian Crisis 


When French Premier Guy Mollet took over last Feb- 
ruary, his Government had one prime objective—a 
political settlement with the Arab nationalists of Al- 
geria. The last three months, however, have brought 
France no closer to a solution of her colonial prob- 
lem. Algeria threatens to become another Indo-China. 
Caught between the criticism implied in the resignation 
of former Premier Pierre Mendés-France as Minister 
of State Without Portfolio and a growing uneasiness 
throughout France over the Algerian war, the Mollet 
Government has now called for a general debate in the 
National Assembly on France’s North African policy. 

When M. Mollet took office, he proposed a settlement 
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which would retain Algeria as part of France while 
raising an Arab majority of eight million to a position 
of economic and political equality with the country’s 
1.7 million Frenchmen. When both sides rejected the 
proposed settlement, the Mollet Government settled 
down to a campaign of “pacification,” the aim of which 
was to “achieve security by every means.” The resultant 
guerrilla war, however, has only embittered both the 
Arab nationalists and the French settlers. There appears 
to be no solution in sight no matter what new device of 
compromise the National Assembly may hit upon. 
No one denies that an evacuation of Algeria would 
be far more difficult than was the liquidation of French 
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colonial assets in other parts of the world. The presence 
of nearly two million French Algerians who fear being 
swallowed up in a Moslem tide is a complication that 
perhaps defies answer. 


TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE 


Yet, so bitter now are Franco-Arab relations that any 
solution short of complete independence is likely to be 
too little, offered too late. The remarks of an official 
of the French delegation at the 1954 Geneva conference 
on Indo-China, to Marguerite Higgins, New York 
Herald-Tribune correspondent, quoted by her May 28, 
bear repeating: 


France will have to get out of North Africa. . 

The longer she delays in granting full independ- 
ence—and the longer the United States gives 
the slightest encouragement for such delay—the 
bloodier and nastier the exit will be. And unless the 
United States disassociates itself from French 
colonialism, you in your blindness invite the hatred 


of the entire Arab world, a denouement which will 
grievously hurt the entire Western cause and 
France itself. 


France’s problem in North Africa can no longer be 
simply labeled domestic. It has become international. 

The United States could stand a little soul-searching 
in its attitude toward the North African crisis. We can- 
not speak of anti-colonialism and, in the same breath, 
imply support for French colonial policies—as C. Doug- — 
las Dillon, American Ambassador to France did last 
March 20 (Am., 4/7, p. 12)—without forfeiting the 
respect of the colonial people we are trying to keep on 
the side of freedom. 

Are we too afraid of ruffling French sensibilities? The 
Russians aren’t. M. Mollet recently returned from a visit 
to Moscow satisfied at the “results” of his mission de- 
spite the Moscow reception in which Mr. Khrushchev 
pointedly toasted the “Arabs and all other nations strug- 
gling for independence.” Apparently Mr. Khrushchev 
could speak bluntly and still make the French like it. 


Italy Goes to the Polls 


The results of the local elections in Italy were dis- 
appointing in several ways, at least in the light of 
what the moderate center parties had hoped for. In the 
May 27-28 voting, which was for the councils of some 
7,000 communes and 79 provinces, the center parties, 
and particularly the Christian Democrats, lost control 
of some local organs they have dominated in the past 
four years. In some cases the balance of power was won 
by the extreme rightists. This loss was explainable by 
the new electoral law which the Christian Democrats 
themselves enacted. It was not due essentially to any 
loss of absolute voting power. 

On the other hand, the extreme-left alliance, linking 
the Communists of Togliatti and the Nenni Socialists, 
managed to put up a good showing. It is true that the 
Communists lost backers in comparison with the 1953 
elections. But on the political checkerboard of Italy to- 
day, this does not mean much, so long as the loss was 
made up by the Nenni Socialists. In sum, the de- 
Stalinization which seemed to have demoralized the 
Communist forces outside the Soviet Union has not, in 
reality, shaken their political strength very profoundly 
in Italy. The left-wing alliance, which in the 1953 
national elections took 35.4 per cent of the total vote, 
dropped to only 35.1 in the 79 provinces. Despite heavy 
voting, the center parties rose only to 52.6 per cent 
(1953: 49.79). 

On the surface these figures indicate that few basic 
shifts in political sentiment have taken place in Italy 
in recent years. This may serve to stave off demands 
which might have been made for the resignation of the 
present Segni Government if the balloting had reflected 
any notable weakening of the Christian Democrats on 
the local level. It should also serve to indicate that no 
radical shift in Italian foreign policy is likely to be 
forthcoming. But this very “stability” can be interpreted 
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as a danger sign for Italy. The present Government 
operates on a narrow enough margin of political safety 
as it is. If it cannot strengthen its basis at the expense 
of the Communists and Nenni Socialists at this moment, 
how can it expect even to hold its ground in some 
future date under less favorable circumstances? 

It is a safe bet that the Christian Democrats’ left 
wing will draw arguments from the standstill of the 
May elections. For years party liberals such as President 
Giovanni Gronchi have been arguing that the party 
should seek support from the left, meaning the Nenni 
Socialists. They have argued that the party as a whole, 
in its desire to win support from conservative elements 
in the country, has lost opportunities to carry out bold 
programs of social and economic reform. The reforming 
wing alleges that the present policy, strongly favored 
by party secretary Amintore Fanfani, is both sterile and 
harmful to Christian Democracy. Fanfani has resolutely 
kept the party from any alliances with the extreme of 
either left or right. This may be prudent, his critics 
within the party allege, but it is no way to break the 
strength of the Reds or to lure their allies away from 
the Communists. This formule, the left-wing Christian 
Democrats say, plays into the hands of the forces that 
resist social reform, meaning the industrialists in the 
North and the great landowners in the South. 


AND NOW? 


It may be wondered whether the Nenni Socialists, 
having improved their position electorally, will now 
prove more than ever before to be faithful subalterns 
of the Communists, or whether they will prove, as the 
Christian Democratic left wing contends, to be useful 
and reliable backers of a Government coalition. The 
local elections have put this question in a new per- 
spective. 








Soviet Targets 
In Asia 


Vincent S. Kearney 


V VRMER WINDS are drifting in from Moscow. 
In the wake of such developments inside the Soviet 
Union as the debunking of Stalin, the dissolution of the 
Cominform and the dramatic announcement that the 
Soviets are about to cut their armed forces by 1.2 mil- 
lion men, the free-world alliance has been busily talk- 
ing reappraisal of policy. 

Reappraisal is all to the good, provided it stems from 
the conviction that the new Soviet approach represents 
nothing more than a change of tactics. Soviet pressure 
on the free world has not diminished. It has changed 
form. As a result the problem of Western leadership has 
become more complex than in the days when arms alone 
spelled the difference between Soviet advance and re- 
treat. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The complexity is most marked in Asia, where Soviet 
influence has never yet ridden so high, wide and hand- 
some. Relying on the twin weapons of conventional 
diplomacy and economic allurement, Russia has moved 
as a competitor into areas which, up to now, have 
been exclusively Western spheres of influence. The post- 
Stalin era has seen the Soviet Union breach the Baghdad 
Pact designed to keep Russian influence out of the 
Middle East. Moreover, the Soviets are successfully 
freezing the uncommitted nations of Asia into con- 
tinued neutrality with proposals of both trade and 
economic assistance. All this spells trouble for the West 
which no amount of real or imagined betterment of 
East-West relations can dispel. 

The emergence of the Soviet Union as a factor in 
Middle East power politics may yet go down as one of 
the classic diplomatic moves of the postwar era. Through 
the simple expedient of supplying the Arab nations with 
arms and promising assistance in the economic develop- 
ment of the area, Russia confronted Britain, France and 
the United States, traditional wielders of influence in 
the Middle East, with a galling dilemma. The Big Three 
could have matched the Soviet sale of arms to Egypt 
by shipping like quantities to Israel, thus risking an 
arms race which might have resulted in a new Palestine 





Fr. Kearney, associate editor of AMERICA and executive 
editor of the Catholic Mind, has visited most of the 
countries in the Arab world. 
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War, even a World War III. Or they could have in- 
vited Russia to cooperate in the UN in an effort to 
seek a solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. In choos- 
ing the latter course, they have made Russia a full- 
fledged member of the Middle East’s international set. 

Thus, with one stroke, the new leaders of Russia 
have accomplished what the Czars and the various 
stratagems of Stalin failed to do. By posing as arms 
purveyors and peaceful merchants interested in the 
industrialization of the Middle East, they have now 
set up shop there. The question today is: how far will 
the Soviets press their newly won advantage? 

There is one obvious line of attack. Messrs. Bulganin 
and Khrushchev can be expected to demand that the 
limitation of arms to the Middle East, to which they 
agreed during their visit to London, be extended to 
include Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan, members of 


.the Middle East’s “northern tier” alliance. London and 


Washington can hardly be expected to supervise what 
would amount to the demolition of the Baghdad Pact. 
But, if Russia fails in her purpose, can she be counted 
on to help maintain the peace between Israel and the 
Arab nations? Will she back a Moscow-Cairo axis and 
support the ambitions of Egypt’s Colonel Nasser? 

Whatever Russia may attempt next, one fact stands 
out in full clarity. The Soviet Union has broken out of 
“containment” and moved with disturbing effectiveness 
into the Middle East, the oil reservoir of Western 
Europe. 


NORTH AFRICA 


The intense Arab nationalism which has given Russia 
a golden opportunity in the Middle East is not confined 
to that area alone. The Moslem world stretches from 
the Atlantic to Indonesia. Marshal Lyautey, the great 
French colonizer a half-century ago, once compared 
it to a drum. Tap it and it reverberates from end to end. 
The drum has never resounded so loudly as at present 
in North Africa. 

It would be an oversimplification to attribute France's 
troubles in North Africa to the fine hand of Soviet com- 
munism. Nevertheless, Moscow stands to profit so long 
as the unrest in Algeria is allowed to continue. The Nato 
alliance has a vital stake in the area and Soviet Russia 
has as much to gain from disrupting Nato as from the 
disintegration of the Baghdad Pact. 
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In 1952 the Nato Council of Foreign Ministers amend- 
ed its “terms of reference of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers in Europe” and stated: 


The control and defense of the zones of the interior, 
including French North Africa, is the direct respon- 
sibility of the national authorities concerned, who 
will grant the allied commanders under SACEUR 
all facilities for the efficient conduct of their oper- 
ations. 


Hence, in the concept of Nato, the defence of West- 
em Europe embraces North Africa. Yet in the inter- 
vening four years since the meeting of the Nato Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, the swift pace of Arab na- 
tionalism has radically changed the picture. France, 
instead of being able to draw on North Africa for the 
defense of her position in Europe, has been forced to 
strip her Nato army to battle in African deserts. 

As Walter Lippmann pointed out in his column for 
May 15, “it is a bold man who, coming from the out- 
side, presumes to talk about the French problem in 
North Africa.” During the past decade France has suc- 
cessively withdrawn from Lebanon, Syria, Indo-China, 
Tunisia and Morocco. She seems determined not to 
evacuate Algeria. Her strategy is to subdue the Algerian 
nationalists with a heavy concentration of French troops 
(400,000 men will shortly have been deployed in Al- 
geria), call for general elections in the hope that the 
Arabs will participate and then will settle for some- 
thing less than complete sovereignty. The rebellion and 
its suppression, however, have rapidly assumed the pro- 
portions of a blood bath. It daily becomes more doubt- 
ful that the Paris Government is strong enough to pacify 
the rebels or to impose a political settlement either on 
the Arabs or the 1.7 million French settlers in Algeria, 
whose fate is understandably of deep concern to France. 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus is not part of the Arab world. Yet the prob- 
lem Britain faces in this island Crown Colony, the last 
British stronghold in the eastern Mediterranean, is 
similar to the French problem in North Africa. British 
policy calls for suppression of Cypriote nationalists who 
favor the island’s union with Greece on cultural, ethnical 
and religious grounds. That policy has failed to pro- 
duce the stability that is so necessary if negotiations 
are to be carried on successfully. Whatever the merits 
of the British case against Archbishop Makarios, exiled 
leader of the Cypriote nationalist movement, his ban- 
ishment seems to have been a mistake. It has only 
strengthened Cypriote determination to resist. 

The unrest on Cyprus likewise threatens the Nato 
alliance. The quarrel has set at odds three Nato allies— 
Britain, Turkey and Greece. Out of pique over British 
refusal to grant Cyprus the right of self-determination, 
Greece has refused to participate in recent Nato ma- 
neuvers, Athens supplies Cypriote guerrillas with arms. 
The Balkan pact between Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia has been rendered ineffective. British troops on 
Cyprus, far from being the mobile reserve to protect 
the oil resources of the Middle East, have become a 
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police force whose chief occupation is to preserve order 
in the Crown Colony. 

It is obvious that Nato cannot long hold together if 
the alliance persists in dodging such intramural dis- 
putes. A solution to the Cyprus conflict is therefore 
clearly in allied interest. In fact, Nato itself would ap- 
pear to be the logical arbiter. A British promise of self- 
determination at a date fixed by Nato, coupled with a 
guarantee by Greece that the base would be available 
to Britain as long as free-world security demands it, 
would solve both Britain’s problems and assuage Tur- 
key’s fears of a vulnerable island on her flank. 


THE ASIAN SUBCONTINENT 


Throughout the subcontinent of Asia the free world 
must face up to two threats: Communist economic in- 
filtration and political penetration. 

Testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on April 30, Secretary of States Dulles called 
attention to the growing magnitude of the Soviet for- 
eign-aid program. This increasing use of foreign aid as 
a political tool is one of the key features of the Soviet 
Union’s “new look” foreign policy. It has had a deep 
psychological effect on certain uncommitted nations in 
South Asia. 

The extent of Soviet economic and technical assist- 
ance is nowhere near the $50 billion in foreign aid laid 
out by this country during these postwar years. Yet in 
India alone, the most important Asian recipient of 
Soviet aid, Russian economic assistance is receiving far 
more attention than our own more generous contribu- 
tions to the Indian economy. To quote New Delhi's 
Eastern Economist (March 30): 


. . . there is unquestionably a real difference be- 
tween the approach of the USSR and that of the 
free world to India’s economic needs. It is by no 
means true that the volume of good will in the 
free world is less than that in the USSR and the 
satellite countries. It is true, however, that demo- 
cratic countries work in the Indian scene with even 
greater hesitation than when they work at home... 
Even when allowance is made for differences in 
procedure because of parliamentary sanction, one 
must recognize that dilatoriness is written into our 
negotiations with the free world by reason of the 
fact that they try to mold Indian requirements into 
their surplus areas, while the Russians seem pre- 
pared to cut their own cloth in order to meet our 
needs. Partly because of this readiness to adapt their 
programs to our needs, Russian negotiators have 
created a far more favorable impression in New 
Delhi than their free-world counterparts. 
Burma affords a fair example of the adaptibility of the 
Russian program. The bartering of surplus Burmese 
rice, which Russia neither needs nor wants, for Soviet 
machinery and technical aid has enabled Burma to 
tackle one of her most perplexing economic problems. 
Regardless of its source, which neutral nations in Asia 
are not prone to take into consideration anyway, this 
is aid that counts. 
There may be no direct relationship between the 
two, but the results of recent elections in South Asia 
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afford some indication that Russia’s new political tool, 
economic infiltration, may be working. In neither Burma 
nor Indonesia, for example, have these elections re- 
turned Governments which could in any sense be called 
Communist. Yet, Burma’s Communist National United 
Front polled 30 per cent of the total vote. In Indonesia, 
with 200 parties competing, Red candidates polled 6 
million votes. If this trend continues, the Communists 
may be in a position to take over political control within 
five to ten years. 

There is political unrest in the British Common- 
wealth. Recent elections in Ceylon put in power a Gov- 
ernment more decidedly neutral than the previous re- 
gime of the pro-Western Sir John Kotelawala. The new 
Prime Minister, S. W. R. Bandaranaike, has already 
begun pressing for the abandonment by Britain of her 
naval base, a key link in the free world’s Asian defences. 

The failure of David Marshall, Chief Minister of 
Singapore, to reach agreement in London on greater 
independence for that Crown Colony, is likely to be 
followed by Mr. Marshall’s resignation, new elections 
and an administrative sit-down strike to “prove” the 
ineffectiveness of Singapore’s new constitution. 


THE SOVIETS IN THE WINGS 


These are but a few of the military, economic and 
political problems which the West faces in Asia. Today 
Soviet Russia stands by, ready to profit by every West- 
ern mistake. In the spring issue of the Middle East 
Journal, Bernard Lewis, professor of Near and Middle 
East history at the University of London, analyzes So- 


viet aims. Though his article is restricted to interpret- . 


ing the significance of Russia’s emergence as a factor 
in Middle East power politics, Mr. Lewis’ analysis has 
a meaning for all Asia: 


In her new Arab policy, Russia has undoubtedly 
not one but many motives and will shift and change 
her tactics from the pursuit of one to another, ac- 
cording to the response of the Arabs, the reaction 
of the West and the world situation in general. 
Her minimum objective is probably to assert her 
status as a great power with Middle East interests, 
with the same right of representation and consulta- 
tion as she enjoys in German and Far Eastern af- 
fairs; her maximum objective is presumably to win 
the whole Middle East for communism and reach 
through it into the rest of Asia and Africa. The 
Sovietization of the Middle East does not seem to 
be an immediate danger . . . [Russia’s] policy will 
rather be to reduce and if possible eliminate all 
Western influence and to build up [her] own to 
such a point that on the outbreak of general war 
or for any other reason of similar urgency [she] 
would be able to take over control. 


As the London Economist recently expressed it, where 
the Western powers have up to the present been play- 
ing patience in the Middle East, the game has sudden- 
ly shifted to poker and the Russians now hold a hand. 

Poker is a game as dangerous for one’s opponent as 
for one’s self. In breaking out of “containment” the Rus- 
sians have given up one advantage in the cold-war 
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struggle, that non-involvement and remoteness whic] 
thus far has preserved them from the reproach usuall) 
reserved for the West. As Professor Lewis remarks: 


The things which the Russians are now doing or 
promising to do, such as delivering arms and offer- 
ing loans and technical advice, are, after all, the 
same things the Western powers have been doing 
for some time. By engaging in these activities, the 
Russians are challenging comparison with the 
West, and, on the whole it is a comparison which 
the West has no reason to fear. 


Certainly this is not the time to play the Soviet game 





pick up our chips and walk away from the table as the 
advocates of “aid-with-strings-or-else” would have w 


do. 





The Challenge of Asia 


Today a large section of Oriental people from 
that part of Asia which is still free seem to be 
uncertain which way to go. They still remember 
the old colonial ties with the West, with the un- 
fortunate concomitant associations, and they are 
not encouraged by the lack of unity, decision and 
consistency which has characterized Western 
policy in Asia during recent years. On the other 
hand the Communist bloc seems to have achieved 
such a massive unity, such an immense co- 
ordinated power, as to give the impression of in- 
ternal discipline and efficiency. Thus some few 
Orientals, otherwise not inclined to communism, 
appear unable to dispel the attraction of a system 
which apparently has accomplished so much in so 
short a time. Moreover, should another global war 
explode, will the Western powers be able to de- 
fend free Asia? Is it not safer to be friendly with 
the Communist bear rather than to irritate and 
provoke him? These are the thoughts which 
trouble the minds of Asians in today’s crisis. 

It is important to discern the factors which have 
contributed to the rise of the present situation in 
Asia. The crisis has not arisen without reason. It 
is not a thunderstorm exploding out of a clear sky, 
coming without warning and with no apparent 
cause. Asia today is experiencing the result of the 
collision of ancient, traditional social customs and 
modern ideas; of the old slow process of produc- 
tion and modern industrialization; of culture as 
the privilege of the few and modern mass educa- 
tion. All these transformations are at the root of 
today’s crisis. Relations between employer and 
employe have undergone profound changes. . . . 
Land-tenure is a ticklish problem. . . . And what 
could not be said about the grossly uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth, with masses of indigent 
people, of unemployed and of laborers with star- 
vation salaries? 

Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, Apostolic Nuncio 
to the Philippines. 
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Artist Monk of Today 


Sister Mary Faith, OSB. 


Many ARTICLES have recently been written on 
Christian art. We have sought urgently the criteria by 
which it can be known. We have listened to the voices 
of experts, of the multitude, and of the child who said 
of a certain statue: “Is that Jesus? It surely doesn’t 
look like Him.” I would like today to write an article 
on the secret of art’s making, and for my story I need to 
go back a little in time. 

Eighty years ago a group of monks came to a high 
plateau in northern Missouri to begin a monastery. The 
story is told that their first act on seeing the site where 
the monastery was to be built was to sing the Salve 


Regina. Their second was to erect an abbey church, a’ 


lofty, spacious building. Their third was to foster simul- 
taneously their own organic growth and a gradually 
increasing network of missionary priests who on horse- 
back rallied parishioners together in various districts 
of Missouri to form parishes. 


BEGINNINGS OF CONCEPTION ABBEY 


At home the monks planted peach trees and apple 
orchards, ploughed fields and sang the praises of God 
in a strong chant which became known to the Middle 
West. They built a seminary for the education of young 
men to the priesthood, equipped a library and estab- 
lished a building the basement of which became a 
print shop. 

Their monastery grew in age and wisdom and struc- 
tures; their seminary, in numbers and in the splendor 
of its worship. Today, more than 300 young men pre- 
pare for the priesthood on the venerable plateau over- 
looking the rolling fields of northern Missouri. Today, 
the Abbey Church of the Immaculate Conception has 
been declared a Minor Basilica because of the glory of 
the prayer which has been carried on there for eighty 
years. Today, too, from the hill crowned by the twin 
towers of the basilica, a Catholic art is rising and gradu- 
ally seminating throughout the United States. Tourists 
through Indiana at Christmas time saw highway posters 
which were enlargements of Conception Christmas 
cards, and children in parish schools sing the hymns 
for the “little” canonical hours from booklets designed 
and printed at the Abbey. 





Sr. Mary Faith, of Donnelly College, Kansas City, 
Kansas, is a sister of the late Father Daniel. 
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I would like to write of that art spreading from the 
abbey, because the last week in March saw at Concep- 
tion the death of a young Benedictine monk who quite 
literally gave his life for it. And in his death lies, per- 
haps, a secret we writers on art have been looking for. 


FATHER DANIEL 


The Rev. Daniel Schuster, O.S.B., had been a priest 
for 16 years. He had been mathematics and biology 
instructor, prefect, dean of discipline, monastery treas- 
urer. In addition, since monks ought to live by the 
labor of their hands, he had been bricklayer, radiator 
installer, tree planter. Then sickness struck him and, 
unable any longer to manage a classroom or a dormitory 
of seminarians, he had been confined to the infirmary 
for two years. There, friends of his school days provided 
him with bits of wood and he learned the art of wood- 
mosaic. Saints and crucifixes rose from beneath his 
fingers, accustomed to chalk, hammer and chisel. At 
the end of the two years, dismissed from the infirmary, 
his abbot named him manager of the abbey print shop, 
with that holy confidence abbots have in the power 
of God to transform the human metal into any desired 
instrument. 

Business manager and circulation director of the 
abbey’s monthly publication, Altar and Home, Father 
Daniel worked with his fellow monks on the little 
liturgical magazine designed to link clergy and laity 
in worship. He had never been schooled in big busi- 
ness. He had to learn the ways of handling mailing lists. 
But his fellow monks were excellent in calligraphy—the 
ancient art of beautiful writing—and in making sym- 
bolic designs which appealed to the Christian sense. 
Their work was love. It flowed from the hearts of young 
men eager to “run in the way of God’s commandments 
with expanded hearts and unspeakable sweetness,” as 
Saint Benedict had put it. Father Daniel saw to it that 
their work was circulated. He never drew a design him- 
self and always smiled over his attendance at national 
conventions of Catholic artists. But his publication won 
from the Catholic Press Association certificates for the 
best cover design and best non-photographic illustra- 
tion. 

He heard of and saw the work of Sister Leonarda, 
postulant mistress at Sacred Heart Convent, Yankton, 
South Dakota. Her calligraphy and liturgical designs 








on refectory walls and on posters for school bulletin 
boards were things of beauty. He became acquainted 
with the work of other Catholic Sisters whose artistic 
work was also worship. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY CARDS 


Father Daniel decided that work which flowed from 
the love of young men becoming monks and of Sisters 
aiding in the formation of younger Sisters must be 
authentic expression which the Christian heart any- 
where would recognize. With the approval of his abbot 
and the generous encouragement of fellow monks, the 
basement print shop became the scene of a new enter- 
prise: Christmas cards, Easter cards, St. Valentine’s 
Day cards, sympathy cards, all struck from the Christian 
spirit and addressed to the Christian heart. Conception 
Abbey cards were simple cards, art which spoke im- 
mediately but deeply. “God made us to live as long as 
He lives” was the motto in beautiful script on the birth- 
day card. “Precious in the sight of God is the death of 
His saints” was the message of sympathy offered to 
bereaved ones. 

Then the Holy Week changes came. By this time life 
was taking its toll of the print shop manager. Every 
day, indeed, his renovated Ford took him the block 
and a half from the monastery to the place where the 
new giant Heidelberg press hummed off the messages 
about God among men. But ten years of work with a 
recalcitrant heart was a long time. Father Daniel knew, 
had long known, that the work was piling higher than 
the heart and that the other world was amazingly near. 
His fellow monks had prepared four beautifully illus- 
trated booklets—one for each of the great days, Palm 
Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday and the Easter 
Vigil. Getting 415,000 of them off the Heidelberg and 
superintending the help given by printers of a neigh- 
boring city formed Herculean jobs. With binding, trim- 
ming and mailing, the days stretched into evenings, and 
on the Saturday before Lent the books were done. Ad- 
vertising and circulating them comprised another giant 
piece of work. 


END OF THE BEGINNING 


On the third Saturday of Lent, the day before Laetare 
Sunday, Father Daniel told a fellow monk that for 
weeks he had not been feeling well. A thermometer 
showed high fever. The abbey car prepared to take him 
to the hospital 15 miles away. “Stop at the print shop,” 
he said; “I think there is a mistake in that book were 
doing.” The book was The Origin, Symbolism and Pur- 
pose of the Canonical Hours, by the Rev. Arnold Blaes, 
O.S.B., a young monk just returned from the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. There was a mistake. Father Daniel 
found it, corrected it, and left the print shop. 

The last paragraph of the last book he had directed 
to publication was a quotation from Saint Gertrude: 


Who will give me, O God, to be made perfect in 
Thee, to be set free by death . . . and to return 
home . . . ? What bliss to see Thee, O God, and to 
possess Thee for all eternity! At the hour of my 
death be Thou near to comfort me; bless me then, 
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and let Thy presence be to me the fair dawn of the 
resplendent day I will spend gazing upon Thee. 


There were ten days of illness, of suffering, of peace. 
In the semi-consciousness of those days, Father spoke 
of the print shop, of the new Christmas-card designs. 
He asked for the Holy Week books to be put on certain 
shelves and wondered if they would be taken. “Yes,” 
his fellow monks whispered to him, “they are beautiful. 
They will help many people pray.” 

“Good,” he said. 

It was the evening of the feast of Saint Benedict. 
First Vespers had just been sung in his Abbey Church 
on its elevation in northern Missouri when Father Daniel 
quietly breathed forth his soul in peace. Two fellow 
monks blessed his last breath. 


HEART OF CHRISTIAN ART 


I saw Father Daniel in his casket of black boards, 
lying at the foot of the Pieta in a side chapel of his 
abbey church. And as I knelt, I knew what is the source 
of Christian art. Christian art that speaks to Christian 
people is born of worship, of love, of a man’s devotion 
to Love greater than his own. It is art for the sake of 
love and worship, not for the sake of art or of fame 
or of wealth. The men who make it possible are some- 
times artists chiefly in appreciation, men who foster 
the beautiful which springs from the hands of others 
because they recognize it, carrying its image first in 
their own hearts. Literally, Father Daniel gave his life 
for Christian art. But for the Holy Week books, for 
the hours spent over the printing presses, in supervis- 
ing and mailing and checking and worrying, he might 
be sitting at his desk today writing letters. 

But real art is born of love which is in haste to be 
expressed. It cannot wait for better days or better health. 
The worship of an 80-year-old abbey is in the art 
Father Daniel Schuster died for. To spread that to a 
world of men like himself and of children such as he 
had been was a guerdon worth dying for. For art will 
not spring out at someone's will. It cannot be com- 
manded. It is born, as people are, of someone’s love. 
To bring it forth, sometimes the grain of wheat must 
die. And no artist or lover of real art would be sorry 
to do so. 

Father Daniel was not sorry to give the last ten years 
of his life so that the joy of the altar might reach out 
to the home, and the joy of both reach up to God. He 
did not desire to hold a monopoly on the spread of the 
sacred fire; only to give what he could give of his 
abbey’s supply. Looking upon his face, as he lay at the 
foot of the Pieta in the little chapel under the twin 
towers, like a knight come home from battle to lay 
down his sword, one could not lament the hands that 
had been worn with printer’s ink and with wrapping 
the cards that bore the message of Christ. 

For the Christian art of all ages has been born of 
work and worship and a joyful wearing out for God. 
Whenever we see those things, we shall see art in some 
form. And wherever we see genuine art, we shall also 
find such work and such worship as its source. Art has 
no real secret, unless love be a secret. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 





London Letter 


English theatre is presently in a condition of fermenta- 
tion. The aristocracy of the Shakespearean stage seldom 
are seen in the metropolis. Sir Laurence Olivier, after a 
season at Stratford-on-Avon, and the successful screen- 
ing of his enigmatical and mildly spinsterish Richard 
III, memorable for its display of his gifts as a producer 
and the splendid range of his generation of actors, pre- 
pares for his debut with Marilyn Monroe and for his 
Macbeth with Vivien Leigh. 

But we are not bereft of the Bard. We have seen 
Paul Scofield’s Hamlet, which delighted the Russians 
and did not perturb the English. At the Old Vic, Rich- 
ard Burton and John Neville, following the example of 
Henry Irving and Edwin Booth some 75 years ago, 
played Othello and Iago, each alternating, on successive 
evenings. The record implies that the 19th-century 
Lyceum productions had something of the atmosphere 
of a 20th-century football match between Italy and 
Communist Hungary. 

The Old Vic productions are less exciting. Mr. Bur- 
ton, a capable young player who is Welsh, gave us a 
dignified and druidical Moor; Mr. Neville’s might have 
graduated at the London School of Economics. The 
Iago of the latter suggested the sort of miscreant we 
term a “wise boy” or “spiv” and you in America would 
call, I believe, a blend of “operator” and “smoothie”. 
Burton’s Iago truly was an “ancient,” an old soldier, 
with all the characteristics of the trained fighting man, 
but one who had become a tool of Satan. It is, one be- 
lieves, racially speaking, more characteristic of the Celt 
than the Anglo-Saxon to take “Old Nick” seriously. 

From America we received, at long last, a copy of 
Orson Welles’ film Othello, which, with respect, we felt 
was not an improvement upon Shakespeare. Welles sug- 
gested he might give a great performance, as an actor, 
in the role. But his frantic efforts to express the poetry 
in terms of film symbolism reduced the play to a frenzy 
of montage. Michael Mac Liammoir, the leader of the 
Irish Gate Theatre, as Iago, -gave a disconcerting im- 
pression of a witch from Macbeth essayed by a Hi- 
bernian show “girl” in advanced middle age. There was 





William J. Igoe, regular contributor of the London 
Letter, is dramatic critic of the London Catholic Herald 
and editor of the valuable Books of the Month (Simp- 
kins Publishing Co., 41-45 Neal St., London W.C. 2). 
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a majestic African dignity in Mr. Welles’ Moor when he 
managed to catch the eye of his own slap-happy 
camera. 

More interesting for Catholics has been the produc- 
tion of two plays of religious importance in the center 
of London’s theatre district. 

Waiting for Godot is a translation of a French play 
written by an Irishman, Samuel Beckett, who once was 
secretary to James Joyce. It is an enigmatical comedy 
of four characters, the chief of which are two tramps. 
Almost wholly static—they linger by a tree throughout 
the two acts—they discuss in comic poetry the meta- 
physical problem of the soul’s suspension in history, 
time, the contemporary situation. 


What are we doing here, 

that is the question. 

And we are blessed in this, 

that we happen to know the answer. Yes in this 
immense confusion one thing alone is clear. 
We are waiting for Godot to come. ... 


Mr. Beckett’s play divided the critics, delighted and 
infuriated metropolitan audiences, won the Evening 
Standard award as “the most interesting” new play of 
the season and has had a long run. The wry comedy of 
its wisdom strikes a deeply religious note. It is a con- 
soling play to those who reflect on the needs of hu- 
manity in our time, and it curiously foreshadows the 
mission preached in Europe by Fr. Riccardo Lombardi, 
S.J., who, with the holy audacity of the faithful, tells 
us that Godot is coming soon. [The views of AMERICA’S 
drama critic on Waiting for Godot may be read in our 
issue of May 12. Ep.] 

Those Americans who visit the Edinburgh Festival of 
the Arts in August may see another London success, 
The Strong are Lonely, under the happiest conditions. 
It has been booked by the Jesuit Fathers at the Sacred 
Heart Parish, Lauriston, for their little theatre. Under 
Fr. James Christie, S.J., a Glasgow man and rector at 
Edinburgh, Lauriston has achieved an honorable place 
at the internationally famous festival. The first produc- 
tion it offered was The Playboy of the Western World, 
with an Irish company led by Denis O’Dea, whose wife, 
Siobhan McKenna, played the best Pegeen Mike one 
has seen. Miss McKenna now is acting on Broadway 
in The Chalk Garden, after her resounding London 
success as Shaw’s St. Joan. More recently, the Lauriston 
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community sponsored Fotheringhay, a verse tragedy by 
George Scott-Moncrieff, nephew of that earlier convert 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff who is famed as the translator of 
Marcel Proust. Marie Ney played the lead in this mov- 
ing reconstruction of the last days of Mary Queen of 
Scots in her prison at Fotheringhay. Later the produc- 
tion was seen in London. 

The Strong are Lonely is a translation from the Ger- 
man of Fritz Hochwalder. It will end a long run at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, before it goes to the Scottish 
capital. Its theme is the conflict between the Spanish 
court and the Provincial of a Jesuit mission in 18th- 
century Paraguay. The work of the early South Ameri- 
can missions now provides test-cases for applied Catho- 
lic social principles. Herr Hochwalder sees them reason- 
ably, as achieved Christian utopias. 

It has been claimed that he is biased against the 
Spanish colonists of the period, slave-owners and ex- 
ploiters; and that may be true. But his theme is univer- 
sal, definable as the war between those who live for 
the kingdom of God and those who live in the king- 
doms of the world. False charges laid against the 
priests bring an envoy from Spain who, a judicial aristo- 
crat, refuses to accept the case: but, the servant of a 
worldly king, he instructs the Father Provincial “volun- 
tarily” to close the mission in the interests of imperial 
economy. The priest refuses, inspired by what one 


critic aptly termed holy disobedience. A further order 
comes, but from Rome; he must accept the king’s in- 
struction else the Society will be generally liquidated. 
Bowing to his superiors, he becomes the instrument of 
holy obedience and closes his mission. The Indians re- 
volt and murder him. Is there some implicit comment 
on the taste of U.S. theatregoers in the fact that this 
play lasted only four days in New York? 

The part of the Father Provincial offered wonderful 
opportunities for a great actor and fortunately it has 
been played by Donald Wolfit, the best King Lear of 
our generation. Mr. Wolfit has a quality that gives his 
heavier roles a magnificently patriarchial stature. His 
pagan father in Lear was savagely dignified; his Jesuit 
is a Christian father in God, a man afire with love for 
God and souls, gentle, protective, affectionate, guiding 
the simple pagans to whom he and his brethren had 
brought grace. Wolfit reveals the soul in him, a servant 
of God strong in holiness, relentless against self and 
at the end a martyr. Our emotions are ensnared by his 
fight for the people; our pity is purged by his choice of 
the greater good and death on its behalf. 

It is fitting that The Strong are Lonely should go 
from a Royal Theatre in England’s capital to a Scottish 
festival where it will be sponsored, with the London 
company, by “Father Alonzo’s” brethren. 

W. J. Icoz 





BOOKS 


overseers and the episcopoi. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, the comparative study 





God’s Word: Scripture and Son 


gives no grounds for believing in “any 
real dependence or borrowing of ideas 
and terminology.” 

Chapter Three discusses doctrines, 
such as angelology, eschatology, Jesus 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST 

By Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. Sheed & 
Ward. 117p. $2.50 


This is a little book of no little distinc- 
tion. We are in debt to Fr. Graystone 
and Sheed and Ward for rendering 
such apt and timely service to the read- 
ing community. The book’s chapters 
originally appeared as articles in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly, and the 
author gives recognition to the initiative 
of the publishers for this transition. The 
usefulness of the articles is immeasur- 
ably increased by their transformation 
into this trim and attractive book. 
There are four chapters. They inves- 
tigate “the connexion of the newly 
found documents with the New Testa- 
ment or the possible relationship of the 
people or the sect who produced these 
documents with the origins, the spread, 
the organization and tenets of Chris- 
tianity.” This is the question that has 
aroused the greatest popular interest, 
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together with a measure of confusion 
and disturbance. It is the question that 
has been awaiting a popular response 
such as this. 

Chapter One defines the question, 
gives orientation on the discoveries and 
the subsequent excavations at Qumran, 
and describes the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the community once resident 
there. It asks the question: “In what re- 
lation did it stand to Christianity?” The 
reply: It was a “closed sect,” that is, 
“rigidly exclusive,” for Jews only; in 
fundamentals it was “based essentially 
on the Mosaic Law.” What contacts it 
had with Christianity relate rather to its 
later expression in John and Paul than 
to its origins, 

Chapter Two enters into a fuller dis- 
cussion of the organization, piety and 
moral teaching of the community in 
comparison with the Church of the 
New Testament. It treats such questions 
as the sacred repast and the Eucharist, 
the lustral washings and baptism, the 





and the “Master of Righteousness.” The 
author rules out as “highly improbable” 
any direct contact between the Qumran 
monks and the founders of Christianity. 
Indirect influence, especially on_ the 
vocabulary and the “periphery” of the 
later NT writings, “is possible, but not 
to be exaggerated.” 

Chapter Four offers a brief descrip- 
tion and critique of Edmund Wilson's 
controversial book, The Scrolls from The 
Dead Sea (Oxford, cf. AM. 2/4, p. 508, 
for a review). 

This study is distinguished by lucid 
argument, clarity of exposition and 
grace of style. Its judgments are ten- 
tative and conservative, and particular 
effectiveness and authority are achieved 
by abundant quotations of the scrolls 
themselves. Bibliographic references 
are brief but exgellent. The infrequent 
inaccuracies (the “Apocalypse of La- 
mech” has proved to be an Aramaic 
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version of Genesis) are due rather to 
the march of time than to the author's 
nodding. Joun J. DouGHERTY 


THEY SAW HIS GLORY 


By Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward. 278p. 
4.50 


The title for this introduction to the 
Gospels and Acts is quite appropriate. 
The book is vibrant with the joy of the 
early Christian and with the record of 
the Redeemer, the source of that joy. 
It echoes also the militant spirit of 
those who valiantly spread the good 
tidings among Jews and pagans and 
fought off their attacks. 

Starting with three introductory 
chapters to give the historical back- 
ground and such general notions as 
the composition and transmission of 
the text, it closes with a chapter on 
the Apostolic Fathers to show how 
the Gospel message was carried on in 
that early critical period and how the 
teaching of these Fathers lives today 
in the Church, “the Israel of God.” 

The main part of the book is pref- 
aced by a short section called “Prac- 
tical Notes for Students.” This is a 
clear indication that the book is in- 
tended to lead to further study, as the 


succeeding chapters show, and espe- 
cially to the constant use of the Bible 
itself. 

Each Gospel is considered in turn, 
but Luke is followed immediately by 
Acts, since the two go together. Promi- 
nence is given the individuality of each 
evangelist by detailing his special 
characteristics and aim against the 
background of the time and place of 
his writing. 

The Jewish features of Matthew and 
his preoccupation with the discourses 
of our Lord are carefully checked. 
Peter is shown as shining clearly 
through Mark’s narrative. Luke, draw- 
ing his material from many witnesses, 
dwells upon the mercy of Jesus and 
the universality of His redemption, be- 
sides giving much attention to the 
Blessed Virgin and to the Holy Ghost. 
Among other evident links, Acts shows 
its close connection with the third Gos- 
pel by its frequent introduction of the 
same Holy Ghost; so the two books 
might aptly be called the Gospel of 
the Holy Ghost. John, using the Jewish 
festivals as framework, meets the here- 
tics of his day by enlarging on the 
words of his prologue, “the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. And 
we saw His glory.” 


These topics an? a multitude of 
minor ones are developed in a style 
that makes them live and sends the 
reader back to the Bible with fresh 
insight into its marvelous meaning and 
variety. 

On controverted questions one in- 
terpretation is followed consistently, 
but the opposite opinion is always 
recorded. The Epistle to the Galatians, 
for example, is considered to have been 
written shortly after St. Paul had estab- 
lished the churches in the southern part 
of the Roman Province of Galatia. 
Proper emphasis is given to the admis- 
sion of the first Gentiles into the church 
by St. Peter, but the subsequent preach- 
ing to the Gentiles at Antioch in Syria 
is weakly introduced with the words 
“The next step;” this fails to mark the 
vital connection between the two 
events. 

In the work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild in England the author encoun- 
tered many who carry on the age-old 
attacks on the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels. Examples drawn from these 
encounters give her pages the fresh- 
ness of personal combat. Her book 
cannot fail to help others to a deeper 
undertsanding of Christ. 

WituaM A. Down, S.]. 
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They have justifiable “peeves” : minor problems 
magnified into major ones . . . belittling comparison 
with others . . . inconsistency in parental attitudes 
. .. exclusively negative criticism . . . lack of inter- 
est... 


They have real worries: self-consciousness . . . 
shyness .. . boredom . . . moods . . . marks and 
tests... crushes ... permissions . . . lack of appre- 
ciation .. . confidence . . . keeping up with fads... 
the future... 


They have natural desires: for praise . . . assur- 
ance ... acceptance . . . security . . . independence 

. achievement . . . recognition ... values... 
guidance .. . affection... love... 


There are solutions: tested, workable, helpful . . . 
on authority ... reason... co-operation . . . pa- 
tience . . . understanding . . . a sense of humor... 


WHY BLAME THE ADOLESCENT? is a practi- 
cal, wise, competent, wide-ranging conversation 
with parents, teachers, and adolescents . . . a deep 
and considered investigation of all sides... a work- 
able set of suggestions. It has been written by SIS- 
TER M. MICHAEL, I.H.M., Dean of the School of 
Education, Immaculate Heart College, Los An- 
geles—out of her direct experience in educational 
administration, testing, and personnel work which 
has kept her in close touch with real people and real 
problems. The result is a happy book, intended to 
establish a happier life for all concerned. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


McMullen Books, Inc., 839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York 
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er will now have the opportunity to 
see behind the facade of the creator of 
that loud-mouthed braggart, Ralph 
Kramden. He will see “The Poor Soul” 
named Gleason who—despite wealth, 
fame and talent—walks a lonely road. 
We can only hope and pray that the 
road will lead to a happy end. 

Joun M. CopPincER 


Not-too-dormant Volcano 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT 
By Trevor Huddleston. Doubleday. 250p. 
$3.75 


An Anglican priest of the Community 
of the Resurrection, Trevor Huddles- 
ton has been stationed in the Union 
of South Africa for the past 12 years, 
and in this volume he has done a su- 
perb task of exposing the doctrine of 
race supremacy in all of its naked ugli- 
ness. 

Drawing upon his own personal ex- 
periences, he shows exactly how the 
laws enacted by Prime Minister Strij- 
dom and his followers affect the day- 
to-day life—existence is perhaps a bet- 
ter term—of 13 natives. He demon- 
strates, through concrete examples, how 
white supremacy has seen to it that 
no native can ever regard a plot of 
earth as his own, that no native can 
ever hope for a job other than one 
requiring the most menial labor, that 
no native can ever forget that he is a 
migrant whose sole purpose is to serve 
the white-man boss. 

More important than the author’s 
vivid descriptions of existing conditions, 
however, is his scrutinizing evaluation 
of the doctrine of apartheid and the 
challenge it throws at Christians. 

The doctrine of apartheid—which 
finds theological support among the 
Afrikanders in the Calvinistic notion 
of an “elect” people—is, the author 
maintains, completely contradictory to 
Christianity. It has created a situation 
in which men, made in the image and 
likeness of God, are treated as inferior 
because they are of a different race or 
color. It repudiates the Incarnation by 
denying one of its implications: the 
infinite value and dignity of human na- 
ture, 

The author rightly maintains that 
“Christians are committed in the field 
of human relationships,” and that as a 
consequence they cannot remain apa- 
thetic in the face of the evil presented 
by the racism of South Africa. 

Fr. Huddleston calls for the “Church” 
to take action, and to do so immedi- 
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ately, on this pressing problem. And 
it is here that the Catholic reader 
senses something of the tragic in the 
present work. The tragedy lies in the 
fact that the author is not a Catholic, 
yet throughout he eloquently describes 
the Church as a visible society whose 
function it is to communicate Christ to 
men, as the “Body of Christ.” As a 
result, the Catholic reader will find 
even greater meaning in the words of 
our Lord quoted by the author: “That 
they all may be one, Father, as I in Thee 
and Thou in me. That they all may be 
one.” Wituiam E. May 
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THE WORD 


When they found all the publicans and 
sinners coming to listen to Him, the 
Pharisees and scribes were indignant; 
Here is a man, they said, that enter- 
tains sinners, and eats with them (Luke 
15 1-2; Gospel for 3rd Sunday after 
Pentecost). 





The problem under investigation is that 
of the Catholic layman’s share in 
Christ’s function of regal authority as 
that function lives on in the Church. 

For better or worse, Holy Mother 
Church cannot in fact exercise her au- 
thority in the temporal sphere. Yet it 
is precisely in the temporal sphere, in 
the legitimate discharge of his ordinary 
job, that the Catholic layman actually 
does possess and exercise certain au- 
thority. The core of our argument is 
that all valid authority is ultimately 
one, and that that authority is Christ’s, 
and therefore Christ’s in the Church. 
All authority in heaven and on earth, 
He said, has been given to Me. 
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The initial answer, therefore, to the 
question of the relationship between 
the Catholic layman and the authority 
of the Church is simple. The ordinary 
fellow does truly share that authority 
as he performs his ordinary day’s work, 
whether in the office or at home. The 
layman’s first need here is literally to 
realize what he is doing. We intend no 
flippancy: a businessman is to his secre- 
tary as a bishop is to one of his flock. 
That sheep, silly or no, must be fed 
and holily led, not just ordered about. 

The practical point is that the Catho- 
lic layman, fully aware that he possesses 
some fragment of the authority of 
Christ in the temporal order, will exer- 
cise that authority as a true member of 
the Mystical Body: conscientiously and 
for the best interests of all, in Christ; 
indeed, as Christ. 

Only thus, and thus subtly but 
strongly, is the legitimate and benefi- 
cent authority of Holy Mother Church 
extended into the strictly temporal 
sphere. The Catholic Church neither 
prosecutes nor defends in a civil court, 
but a Catholic lawyer will do both. 
Nowhere in the business world does 
Mother Church hire and fire: except 
through Catholic businessmen. The 
parish priest cannot really keep ob- 
scenity out of a shop or factory, though 
the Holy Name man who happens to 
be foreman or manager might some- 
how turn the trick. 

We are entirely conscious that we 
have not yet directed our present in- 
quiry into the touchiest phase of this 
whole problem: the share, that is, of 
the Catholic layman in the authority 
of Christ as it is exercised within the 
Church, in the strictly spiritual realm. 
Yet most vigorously do we deny that 
the discussion thus far has been little 
more than a quibble, not much more 
than a pious or even callous obscuring 
of the true state of the question. 

It must be insisted, boldly and stead- 
ily, that the sanctification of the Catho- 
lic layman is not to be found in monas- 
tic withdrawal or in strictly ascetical 
practices. The sincere layman must be 
assured and reassured that his holiness 
consists in being superlatively and, as 
it were, purely what he actually is: a 
Catholic man in an office, or a Catholic 
fireman, or a Catholic plumber. 

Such plain men doing their plain 
day's work can in fact extend the king- 
ship, the regal authority of Christ. 
Whenever their voice is the voice of 
any true authority, it is the voice of 
Christ. Let it be pitched to no lower 
key, Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet CA. 
It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 














A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE — A 
thorough search service for out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. New and 
current books supplied. When in Chicago 
or vicinity come in and browse. 

6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 
Hours: Evenings, 7 to 10—Sat., = to 10 

All mail communications 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, staan gt Illinois 











PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 
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DELAYED VOCATIONS. | 


MEN 18-30 needed in Youth Work at home 
and in the missions as 
SALESIANS OF DON BOSCO. 
Accelerated Latin Courses 
Write to: Rev. Father Director, Don Bosco 
College, Newton, New Jersey or Salesian 
Seminary, 2851 North Ave., Richmond, Calif. 








The Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


This Order is dedicated to rep- 
aration by means of daily 
adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, retreat 
work, schools and foreign mis- 
sions. Applicants are invited 
to make a private retreat in 
order to consider a choice of 


_ 
700 €. Chureh og 

Philadelphia 44, Pa. they 

duct the Ancilla ‘Domini 

Blessed RaphaelaMary Academy—s High School ar 

of the S.H., Foundress students. 
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FILMS 


COCKLESHELL HEROES (Columbia) 
is an Anglo-American enterprise which 
does uncommonly well with a rather 
over-worked movie form: the semi- 
documentary about an incredible but 
true World War II exploit. 

The incident itself is both bizarre 
and heroic in the extreme. Ten Royal 
Marines are trained and dispatched as 
a Commando unit to blow up a con- 
centration of Nazi supply ships in the 
harbor of Bordeaux, which cannot be 
bombed from the air because of its 
proximity to the civilian area. Once 
landed by submarine on the French 
coast, the unit’s means of transporta- 
tion, both for the 70-mile journey up 
the Gironde river and for the task of 
attaching limpet mines to the hulls of 
the target ships, is a fleet of collapsible 
and appallingly small and vulnerable 
two-man kayaks. Despite the seemingly 
impossible odds, the mission was a 
success. The outcome for its personnel 
was not so fortunate. Only two men 
survived. Most of the others were cap- 
tured by the Germans and executed 
as saboteurs, though they wore military 
uniforms for the operation. 

A good deal of, the picture is taken 
up with the preparation for the mission. 
Here it manages either to avoid most 
of the clichés common to military films 
or to give them a disarmingly fresh 
twist. For example, there is the not 
uncommon conflict over methods of 
training and discipline between the 
commanding officer, who believes in 
the relaxed and friendly approach (José 
Ferrer, who also directed), and _ his 
second in command (Trevor Howard), 
who is an embittered martinet. Most 
surprisingly, however, it is the latter’s 
military philosophy that is vindicated. 

Though probably apocryphal, one 
incident in the training makes wonder- 
fully entertaining cinema. The candi- 
dates for the mission are dropped by 
parachute in the north of England 
wearing full Nazi uniforms and carry- 
ing no money or identification, with 
orders to get back to base as soon as 
possible. The diverse and comical meth- 
ods by which they succeed furnish 
a persuasive demonstration of both 
soldierly ingenuity and good script 
writing. [L of D: A-II] 





THE SEARCHERS (Warner) has all 
the ingredients for a first-rate Western. 
It is adapted from a very good West- 


ern novel by Alan LeMay, directed by 
the old sagebrush master, John Ford, 
and produced in color and VistaVision 


on an all-around lavish scale. The re- 
sult is good enough but, under the 
circumstances, a little disappointing. 

The story is about a six-year search 
for a girl carried off by Comanches 
when they massacred the rest of her 
family. Chiefly concerned in the search 
are the girl’s uncle (John Wayne) and 
her adopted brother (Jeffrey Hunter). 
The desperate urgency of their efforts 
is explained by the belief, widely held 
among the settlers, that if a white girl 
grows up among the Indians she is 
better off dead. 

The film has a seemingly authentic 
feeling for the harshness and crudity 
of frontier life, some ominous and/or 
evocative individual sequences and any 
number of striking photographic effects. 
It is curiously deficient however in the 
unity and cumulative power implicit in 


the material. 
[L of D:A-II] 


BHOWANI JUNCTION (MGM) is an | 
extremely interesting movie, not because 






it is well constructed (it isn’t particu- | 
larly) but because it is concerned with | 


a fascinating and vital subject: India 
on the eve of its independence. 

Theoretically the film’s central theme 
is the plight of an Anglo-Indian girl 
(Ava Gardner). Since Miss Gardner is 
a fetching lassie in any nationality, her 
problems, aside from the _half-caste’s 
sense of being caught between two 
worlds and belonging to neither, are 
chiefly romantic. 

Her three suitors are calculated to 
accentuate her racial dilemma. They 
are: an English army colonel (Stewart 
Granger), who is charged with keeping 
order until the time appointed for the 
British to withdraw; an Anglo-Indian 
petty official (William Travers), who 
is more neurotic than the girl about 
his ambiguous status; and an Indian 
nationalist (Francis Matthews), whose 
mother turns out to have sinister Com- 
munist connections. It is of no great 
importance that the colonel wins out. 

What is important about the film 
is the sense it communicates of turmoil 
and of history in the making, which 
is greatly enhanced by its “on location” 
photography in color and CinemaScope. 
It is worth noting, though, that it was 
made, not in India, but in Pakistan, 
which up to now has been more cor 
dial than her neighboring republic in 
welcoming foreign film troupes. 

[L of D: A-IT] Morra WALSH 
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